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I Intended for people in government and other agencies 
# wh'6 make decisions on policy or on funding fop literacy , this short 
report of an v internat i6nal seminar on literacy summarizes seminar 
themes. h The f/irst topic considered is the rationale for investment in 
education. The connection between 'literacy and national development 
is stressed/ and three interrelated components of a strategy toward 
literacy are defined: literacy for adults and outrof-school &outh, 
Universal primary Education, and adiilt continuing education. A 
discussion of literacy in context looks a^t the role of the, national 
^goals, th'e correlation between illiteracy and poverty, and the large 
"number of the world* s illiterates who are wpmen. Adult continuing 
education is then discussed as effective followup v or postliteracy 
activity. Suggestions are offered for what can be done to pi^ompte 
literacy, including^ cooperation between third world countries, 
•establishment of regional offices anci associations as clearinghouses 
on training,, and national training workshops for literacy workers. A 
final discussion of the meaning of cooperation focuses on fivfe 
problem afceas identified in the delicate area of international 
relat ion and understanding: pro ject identification and, formulation , 
cooperation among national governmental organizations , the selection 
and use of consultants, evaluation, and monitoring, and conflicting 
/reporting systems. ( YLB ) i - 
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Renewed dedication and effort at the national, 
regional and international level is required /■ 
to^overcome the intolerable situation ' ^ 

1ST which hundreds of millions of people find* themselves. 
The planetary dimensions and the unjust social 
and huijian implications of illiter^dy challenge ' 
ae conscience bf the world/ ' * ' / 

Udaiput Literacy Declaration, 

para 18. January 1982 ' . V k . 



The best contribution that a developing country 
can make to international co-operation in literacy 
" is to set. clearly its own goals. and purposes 
and make the lAos't determined effort to reach these goals v 

; f , 
Manzoor Ahm£d, 
• * Sehiinar Papjer 
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: • , Foreword, 

SiQpe 1980 we have been able to build upon the experience of three 
productive international seminars on literacy. These seminars have 
concentrated on the issues arising from mkssiye illiteracy in develop- 
ing countries, although we are conscious. that industrialised countries 
may also be. faced with similar problems, albeit oh a much smaller 
scale. The seminars sponsored by the Internationaf Institute for 
Educational Planning, and UNESCO (Arystj* 1980 and Madras, 

' 1^82) were concerned mainly with the professional aspects of literacy 
work, while -our own seminar 1 (Udaipur, 1982) looked at broad 
issues of policies and programming. All three included some focus on 

^he place of ^literacy in over-all development strategies. 

* Moreover,; there has been an important shift in perspective al?out how 
to> eradicate illiteracy: neither adult non-formal ediicatioa, nor the, 
expansion of schooling are by themselves enough^ The goals of uni- 
versal primary education and of adult literacy outside the school will 
both have to be vehemently pursued if developing societies are to 
maximise their human potential. Ari^&is perspective -accords well 

*with tfie view, put forward' in tHe UNESCO Medium-Term Plan, 
1984-89. Somevwould go further and assert that there must^o be a 
vigorous progr&nynei>f adult continuing education to build onthe lit- 
eracy achieved through UPE on tfie one hantf and through adult liter- 
acy programmes on the other. . 

"The 'Seminar of which this is the first report was held in Berlin from 

: 16 to 20 October 1983 and was attended by 72 people from 31 coun- 
tries. This short report is intended fo| busy people: people in govcrn- 

. ments and in other agencies who rrteke decisions on policy or on 
funding for literacy. A longer vepioiAfor those who need to explore 
:in detail will include most of the pattrs and will be published at a 

.later date. The Seminar was unique ifitwo respects. Firstly, it bf ought 
together for the first time representatives ^ major development agen- 
cies, international and inter-governmental bodies and non-govern- 

f mental organisations as well as experts, Vnai^ily from developing but 



also froivi the industrialised countries, Secondly, it was unique in that 
w e x\ Q t only discussed and exchanged experiences, but were focusseel 
all the'titne on possible ways and means for the-promotion and inten- 
sification of international co-opejation for literacy. 

Co-operation for Literacy is the theme and the/hope of this report,. 

Commend it to all those engaged in theman^ tasks of national 
afid^jfrternatjonal development. 

AJHil ffordia, c^afcirfan of the Seminar 

Y^suf Kassa^i, International Councilor Adult Education 
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I' HeH.ii! co-opcratiop with Scva Mandir and reported in H. S. Bhola (with 
jc?scf MUHcr and Piet Dijks,tra)> The Promise of Literacy, Nomos Vcrlags- 
g^sclischsin, Bade^Bad^n, 1983. 



Why Literacy? 

Inv^tment jn education is everywhere under scrutiny. The days are 
long past, vvh^n a-simple and direct connection was assumed between 
investment in education and national development. 

Global recession, the accompanying need to reconsider development 
priorities and the absence of any clear balance between the availa- 
bility of education and the availability of paid jobs: all these have' 
combined to question the importance of literacy as a priority devel- 
bpment goal. When thousands of school leavers are unemployed, 
why should even more scarce resources be^ievoted to literacy, either 
for schpol-age children or for illiterate adults? Would it not be better 
to sacrifice early universal literacy - and other basic services for 
the sake of boosting employment in directly productive sectors? 

Now these are the kind of questions more frequently asked by de- 
velopment planners and by politicians thin by educators.' But if 
educators are to re-affirm their commitment to Universal literacy by 
the year 2000 - as we did in Berlin - then educators themselves 
must also take a hand in answering the hfard questions about devel- 
opment priorities as well as those about educational priorities. W$ 
must be abld to justify our belief that literacy is today not only a basic 
human right, but also an essential tool for national development. - 

Of course, development may sometimes happen without recourse- to 
literacy. For example, the farmer may be enabled to increase his 
production, perhaps with the help of an extension service using bral 
communication, in person or on the radio. But sooner or later, if the 
development process continues, if tb,c economy becomes more com-- 
plcx and if basic Services improve: in othei; words,, if 'rural develop- 
ment' really begins to happen; then tbfcre will come a need for liter- 
acy. While it is useless to offer literacy instead of food, housjrtg, 
water supplies or electricity, it may becopac uneconomic to offer them 
without it. Literacy may be only ^plirt - but it is still t an essential 
part - of the range of basic services wfiich bring direct economic 
returns as well as direct social benefits. 



i of pure water and/on miljs of walking to fetch it leaves less time 
for production and increases the likelihood of illness. Lack of 
vaccination, health education and basic curative services leaves work- 4 
ers and peasants too weak to be fully productive ... Illiteracy reduces 
workers' flexibility and productivity even in 'simple 4 occupations such 
as feasant farming, construction or handicraft ... 2 % , 

In determining the place of literacy as a development priority t£e 
question of timing is all. important. For -the* individual^ unless he is 
motivated to learn, it is futile to offer a literacy programme. It is the 
sajne with nations. Foj them, the skill will^bc to seize the 'magic 
moment* to determine when now is the time t<5 embark on an effective 
national programme. If political will is the essential starting point for 

v literacy - as our Seminar certainly believed - good judgment about 

\ timing may be the fc^scntial ingredient for success: 

tjiven that for many countries the time is clearly now, w/iat emphasis 
should be placed on different aspects of work towards literacy? There 
' has, been much debate in recent years about the relative impbrtance 
of Onivers^l Primary Education (UPE) on the one hand and of mass 
adult\education on the other; but this seems to us a false antithesis. 
We therefore welcome the dual strategy recently (1982) adopted by 
UNES<J$0: the cxtcijrion and improvement of primary education and' 
renewedWracy efforts for out o£ school youth and adults. Without 
rfiass adult education, UPE alone would take 30 or more years to 
achieve universal literacy even if instantly established. Without UPE, 
the effect o\an adult literacy programme could only be temporary. 

However, important though this dual strategy may be, it. is not by 
itself enough. For we sec literacy as far more than the acquisition of 
simple reading, <vritinp and numeracy skills/ Young people and newly 
literate adults mu&t be able to use these basic skills for purposes which' 
have clear meanings both for them and for the wider society. Access 
to newspapers, text books, stories and other reading matter is one 
necessary aspect of ajitomtc environment. But so, too, is a broad 
j^jngc of ndn-formal adult, education programmes both general and 
vocational. And it is here, of course, that literacy ceases to be the 

2. R. II. Green, Paper on 'Literacy, Depression and the Poor 1 .* 



exclusive iprcservc of the educator. Personnel in health, agriculture 
and other sectors Tnijst aU"b<; brought in if literacy is to make its 
maximum impact.- Co-operating for literacy ma^es as much sense 
within countries as undoes at the international level. We return to 
adult contiraiing education in the section on 'Beyond Literacy' below. 

Our definition of 'literacy* .is therefore a wide one. We see it as having* 
three witer-rel^tcd componenf^tll literacy for adults and out of 
school youth, (II) UPE and (III) adult continuing education. And all 
three, must be seen and planned as part of the overall , process eff' 
national development. To answer, the question, whyditcracy? is avwc 
^sec it intimately bound up with the question, what for? 

All this is nol to lose sight of- the broadly humanistic, Tdcalistic rca* 
sons for literacy, If there arc c^ose on one billion* adult illiterates in 
the world - as there arc - then there arc also one billion living 
reasons for literacy. Or, a.s an Indian participant put it: „I don't want 
'to live in a society where literacy is the culture of only one part** 4 And 
again, for the individual, literacy „givcs a kind oMaUh, an ability to 
ask questions." We ar/c therefore thinking of the role of literacy in a 
development which is not simply a notion in the mind of an econo- 
mist, but a means by which millions' of individuals can transform 
both themselves and their societies. 

It- is sometimes asserted that enthusiasts for literacy ignore or under- 
; value the importance of oral cultures. Oral cultures have their own 
validity and they must not be, devalued. It would be an unforgivable 
arrogance which equated illiteracy with ignorance or literacy >vith 
wisdom. What wfc do assert is that the ability to read and write is 
increasingly indispensable for living in all societies. liven where illit- 
eracy rates arc still high, there is plenty of evidence to show that il- 
literates do feel marginalised whenever they come close to the literate 
world'. And in countries with a long tradition of literacy on tlid one 
hand combined with high rates of illiteracy on the other, there is a 
clear connection between mass illiteracy and mas* poverty. 

* Defined as one thousand million. 

3, See, e.g. Yusuf Kassam Illiterate S\) More, Tanzania Publishing House, 1979. 

it 




The illiterates are at a clear disadvantage when they trrjo participate 
in cither the world of work oM,he world where decisions arc made. 
They arc increasingly depcndpnt.on others and denied access to*wrH- 
ten cultures or to further education: above all, they arc not able to 
make a full contribution to the life and work of any nation. 

There is a dynamic interplay between literacy and development at all 
levels of society, Literacy cannot be separated from the development 
process. If aH the countries of the world arc to move forward from 
stagnation recession and despair they will need to generate a new 
'climate ol urgency for literacy. 




Literacy in Context 



We have so far been concerned with ihc general development context 
of literacy, but not the particular political, social or economiTcircum- 
stances whcrciaction actually takes place. There arc general issues, 
like the correlation between illiteracy and poverty; or the fact ihiw 
more wom^n than men arc illiterate; and these wc must continue to 
emphasise. But wc must also recognise that in literacy, as with other 
aspects of development strategy the initiative must rest in the first 
place with national governments. 

UnYtss national governments themselves arc prepared to give high 
priority to literacy, then illiteracy as a world problem will continue to 
grow. No amount of international recognition of the pVoblcm (e.g. in 
UNESCO), or of international co-opcrati?^ or or support from 
international or national aid and development agencies, will make 
any fundamental difference unless national governments themselves 
take the essential political decisions. There is very gcnc/al agreement 
that the starting points for literacy arc (1) clear political resolve to give 
it priority, and (II) full integration with each particular country's 
political and economic planning. Unless these starting points continue 
to be emphasised there will be disagreement and conflict rather than 
purposeful co-operation. An essential corollary is that all countries ~ 
and the international agencies - should seek to work within a frame- 
work of national sovereignty and decision taking. In taking these 
decisions all must have due regard for the co-existence in each country 
of both general and particular conditions. And the major general 
^determinant is inevitably the present state of the world economy. 

The seminar was reminded just how difficult is the present state of 
affairs. From a period of optimism and grow th between 1945 and the 
late 1960s, the world has moved to a point where there have been 
increasing strains and repeated shocks which the economic system 
could not manage. In real volume terms both World trade and world 
output per person have been static ijr declining for the first time stoec 
the \%MK 14 



Botbljibbally ancT nationally the' poor have^.bcen most .severely af- ■ 
fected ify the continuing cconomic^crisis. This is^nol! to say'they v^rc 
doing particularly well during" the period of optimism and. growth. , 
Even then there were growjjfg ^inequalities between rich and poor 
Countries* witjv in^many cases, growing uicqualities^ithin countries. + 
-And tHS niioiber'of poor and illiterate people incr&sed in absolute . 
terms even w^en the world ecoiiomy was booming. Recession now 
increases both poverty jjnd illiteracy afike, while at the same time it > 
reduces the capacity of all countries >to take effective action; More 
than everjt ft kroatter o^chobsing the right priorities; and nibre than 
ever it is Necessary to encourage international co-operation if We are 
to maximise the effective use of very limited resources.^. ■ 

Even in the rich countries there has been decline in the quality and 
accessibility of basic services, but it is the poor Countries who in 
general have suffered most. Within alKcountries it is the poor - 
especially tfie illiterate poor - who have oeen most hardly hit when-*' 
there has been general economic decline. > ' * , 

Now we have already pointed out ' iu th^ first section of the Report 
that the pragmatic case for literacy rests on its interaction witfi gen- 
eral development goals. The question of whether basic services should 
be sacrificed and .inequalities increased in order to rafce productivity 
is answered with a. resounding,' nos- not merely because it would be 
unjust but because it would be inefficient. Moreover, if these develop- 
ment go^is -are part of a determined effort 4o alleviate poverty, then 
literacy - as part of , basic services and the meeting of basic human ^ 
needs - is itself a major contributor. „The history of literacy efforts 
is the history of varying and contending ideas about how literacy can 
and should serve, the goal of meeting the basic needs." 4 

'■ ■ ' *y • ^ ■ - 

Further, especially in rural areas , access to basic services is an in- 
centive to stay and. produce as opposed to drifting into urban un- 
employment. In Africa above all, access to' education, health ser- 
vices, water, fuel and IcHowledge of how to raise agricultural output 

4. Manzoor Ahmed. Paper on 'Go-operation Among Developing Countries in 
Literacy - Issues and Prospects'. 



and income ali of these come very high on what peasant producers 
themselves see as tljeir priority needs. ■ , ' v ^ 

In alf this we' are \n no way asserting that a 'basic human needs 4 ', 
approach to, development Is by itself enough. We are aware of the 
powerful arguments now Being put at the international level in favour 
of a new international economic order. At this level many developing 
countries aVe united in their determination to see a re-structuring of 
the world ecodomy which reduces injustice and inequality. We do not 
dissent from these arguments. Nevertheless, at the natibnal and local 
levels, meeting basic hum^n needs is of continuing importance in the 
face of human indignity and human poverty. If we are to give high 
priority to reducing poverty and inequalities then we must also give 
high priority to literacy. The sfepiinar was united in its view that some 
re-emphasis of these general purposes is now urgently necessary. If we 
pose the question: literacy for whom?" the answer continues to be, 
• for those who have least. ; 




N<$ among this enormous group jtf the disadvantaged, the position 
of women is everywhere seen as of increasing importance. Eight/per 
cent of the world's illiterates are women; this is simply one of>4nany 
statistics wfiich highlights the existence of . multiplfe deprivation and 
massive gender inequalities. Women everywhere are beconping mor<N 
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and more conscious and more and more vocal about these inequali- 
ties.' -In tfre seminar they were able to give tjoth voice and substance 
to their case, and there was very general agreement that women every- * 
where should be the particular priority group within the general f(ame 
of.those Who have the least. . , . - v \ * . 

i It was for this group above all thiat the question of^ 'literacy fyr 
what? 1 focussed most clearly on the raising of consciousness. It was /■ 
agreed for this group that literacy in a general developmental sense 
is not enough. In the paper<by Jennifer Riria (Kenya) the seminar was 
asked to consider whether literacy has helped women to a clearer" 
understanding of the following questions:-' 

Does literacy help women to realise that they have had to with- 
stand discrimination? 

Does 'it help women to realise that the division of labour often 
amounts to economic exploitation of female labour even when this 
is disguised as home life? . ,r « 

Does it make them aware of the- prejudices and obstacles which 
block women's access to education? , ^ ^ 

Does it make them aware of the inhibitions which hinder them 
.from taking leadership roles in many aspects of daily life? 5 

Of course, there is unlikely to be total agreement that these particular 
questions, or the way they art expressed, are absolutely right for 
every society, culture and nation. We are back here to the balance 
which must exist in every country's policy betweeg^adherence to gen- 
eral principles (a move towards equality and greater participation by 
all) and the particular concerns of individual countries: there can be 
no universal blue print. Nevertheless there was very general agree- 
ment on the following: - " ». 

(I) Literacy for women has to transform their way of seeing the 
world: few who are illiterate can build personal freedom and a 
; ' sense of independence/In the Seminar there was a recognition 
of the dangers of confrontation - of frightening women an^ of 
alienating men. Ways must be found of finding justice and 
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equity for both men unci women in an overall development con- 
text/' * ' I 

(II) Literacy for Avomcn can be counter-productive if the content 
* pimply reinforces tra%?onal roles (e.g. home economies' for 

women; functional, employment programmes for ipen) at a time • 
When women thcmseftcS are seeking to take on new roles(e.g. 
of community leadership)?^ t ,% 

(III) In many countries it is often hclpfuPto begin with women's 
organisations, a fact which has been recognised in the Arab' 
w(md since 1972. . - ■ 

(IV) Both men and women must realise that literacy and social ad-L 
vancement mil bring about a change of power relationships' 
between men and women. It will be a-fihtter 'of individual coun- 
try judgment as to how much of this kind of change should there 
be encouraged. ■* * * . 

Just as differences of'view about literacy for women are closely 
related to differences in local political or cultural milieux, the same 
is true for other areas of major debate.' To have a mass campaign or 
not? When is the smaller scale selective-intensive approach most 
appropriate? What languages to use? What is th6 best methodology 
and in what circumstances? What areas pi work are suitable for 
international co-operation? — -~ 

Perhaps the question of literacy for enipovvernie/J^emerges most 
sharply as requiring different definitions, in different cbqtexts - not- 
simply for women (although that is part of it) but for alkpojgr and 
less privileged social groups. Questions of power; justice and equality 
are inevitably closely tied , to particular political systems and ideol- 
ogies. If we genuinely want to co-operate for literacy we have to. 
recognise that revolutionary (e.g. Nicaragua), non-revolutionary (e.g. 
Barbados or Thailand) and highly pluralist (e.g. India) political sys- 
tems and societies may each in their own way be making valiant 
efforts to promote their kind of literacy. " ~ 

Statements like: development should bring not only prosperity but 
also a more just social order" and, „if knowledge is inadequate or 
horizons limited by illiteracy, then people will be exploited by those 
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who arc literate 44 commanded /general support In the Seminar, Ilfit 
there were also more divergent views, On the one hand was the asser- 
tion that literacy is M thc expression oMhc problem qf jjower. If wr 
do not make ah approach in this perspective we arc not going to ' 
approach the problems." On |^e other, hand tfris the view jhnt; 
. ^literacy should not be about ifmoijcfquitablc^lstributlon of power: 
• it can have a simple economic justification. 44 Both views express 
different political realities/ Ojic conclusion must be that, as another 
participant put it, „if political power is the goal then the arena for 
action is political." - • -v 

What we ^are here describing is the difference bcWcn revolutionary 
(and post-revolutionary) countries compared wi\h the non-revolu- 
tionary. Each in their different ways may make effective efforts to 
combat illiteracy. However, if we look for widespread international 
co-operation, literacy work cannot be too firmly associated with any 
particular political system. * 

The seeming contradictions between different kinds, of approaches 
may simply be a question of different political sewings. The mass 
campaign, where all sections of the Ropulatiq^fe mobilised for a 
H short, sharp, effective effort has worked very well in certain revolu- 
tionary situations: Cuba and Nicaragua are the obvious examples.' 
However, with tjiese countries/there were other special circumstan- 
ces. There was already at least a 50% literacy rate;, students and 
others could be sent into the countryside as a result of political com- 
mitment and popular enthusiasm, there was one dominant language. 
The results were impressive. In the case of Nicaragua the 1979-80 
'crusade 4 was said to have reduced illiteracy in five months from 50% 

to 12.9%. # 

However, not all revolutionary countries have followed this straight- 
forward path. In China a mass campaign in the 1950s was followed 
by more selective*intensive approaches* designed to raise productivity 



* „a concentration of efforts among groups who are likely to have an innate' 
motivation for literacy and further learning and are placed in relatively .favour- 
able situations for using and further improving the literacy and riuiwraey skills 
in their everyday life. Such groups may be urban and peri-urban ydutn, peasants 

*■ 
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unci the 'level of spiritual civilisation*. The illiteracy rate is now down ( 
to 25%, < , 

Other countries with national programmes 4 ** often on a mass scale 
i ~ Jujve hud similar success. Tun/ania In the 1970s 1^ an example 
whfcw national, commitment aiiclr purpose in the.pursult. of literacy 
made it possible to reduce illiteracy from 67% in 1967 to 27% in 
1977. t'rogressstill continues. Mpre recently (1980) kenya embarked . 
on a sustained national programme as have^ypveral Whcr countries. 
In all cases rt is clear that timing has been of great importance. When ; 
to seize a 'magic moment 4 may well be i\\6 key decision. 

It seems clear to us that approaches to adult literacy cannot be con- 
sidered as mutually exclusive. However, the Seminar also agreed that 
the time is now ripe in many countries' for sustained national pro- 
grammes, if possible on a mass scale. If ,wc are to make a major \^ 
impact on the promotion of universal "literacy by the end of this 
century, nothing less should be considered. 

■■■/*.■■ 



and.farm workers belonging to co-operatives or similar projects, women belong- 
ing to self-help groups or associated with other community'development projects, 
illiterate workers of factories and other economic entrepr^cs and so on. The idea 
is to work with people who are placed in a relatively dynamic situation from a 
development point of view and to use the literacy programme to support the 
possibilities of change that are already there, the expectation would be that it 
would become an ever widening circle and more and more people would find 
themselves in a dynamic environment and become interested in literacy." 
Manzoor Ahmed, op.cit. 
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. Beyond literacy: The^Ne^d 

or Continuing Education v p ^ " 

irNs n weakness of some Iftcracy programmes thkt they do , not go 
beyond basic reading, writing and numeracy skiltyj and this has led 
to increasing, demands for effective- *foll6w-up'^ better 'reading 
materials* or •'post-literacy 4 activity, Howcvcf/ many of these 
demands, by the very tcnhinology used, ncvcal/a heed for more /«• 
ternal co-operation In the struggle for iitcracyjpbr literacy docs not 4 
exist in a vacuum. People become iJferato -yjelthcr at school or in 
adult education - because they want to do something; and this some- ; 
thing has a content which is bound to affect other b^sic services 
besides education. t \ 
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7 Wmj[/w« are talking About here U (he* whole range of educative ser« 
v ^8 such as health and family planning, agriculumdjswtension, post- 
primary skill trailing (e.g. in craft skills for sdf. employment), com« 
f 'ihunify development and women's groups with educational goafs, 
t Such service? have their roots In attempts to answer specific develop- 
iAciU needs, like bctier'hygicne, better huibandry or the generation of ^ 
scif-employincnt! In the last decade, and in an attempt to bring them 
closer together, they have often been called 'nojbformahcductttionV 
In this Report the term •continuing education 1 " is used in th? same 
sense. • , 

Now, if wc Illiteracy* as wc have already defined it (to include 
UPE, adult literacy and adult continuing education) arid if 'con- 
tinuing cdtotion* embraces all the services noted in the previous 
paragraph, then the first essential clement is co-operation between all 
these basic services themselves. For this two' complementary shifts in 
attitudes arc necessary: (I) adult educators and other literacy workers 
mu$t accept that they cannot know about all the many topics which 
motivate the learners and (H) all types of extension worker must 
accept a responsibility to become skilled communicators and teachers. 

Thcrfc arc implications here both for the organisation of basic services 
and for training. The organisation of basic services cannot be, left 
. entirely to different sectors df government; there has to be strong co- 
ordinating machine^ if the 'continuing education 1 clement is to 
receive sufficient attention. Similarly, the training of extension work- 
ers must include a significant adult continuing education component. 
And literacy workers themselves have to realise that a move beyond 
literacy has to involve many other sectors and agencies, ' 

Any emphasis given to 'literacy' r^usl inevitably have regard to these 
issues. For behind this empha&s is the assumption that during these 
programmes learners do acquire basic educational skills, and that 
these skills are indispensable for the personal development of the 
indivfdual, and f|pr the role that an individual can play as a member 
o( the family and in the society^ In other words, through basic edu- 
cation people should secure access to much wider opportunities for 
learning; be better able to take care of themselves and their families; 
as workers they should be mbre productive and as citizens they should 
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he able lo play u dUeHitdiwiing »htl .consiiruciive role in the tii'viron* 
mem, In society, aijil In political life. 

Moreover, large enrollments in primary education, high 'drop-out * 
rate*, limited possibilities for iraqtfer to secondary schools and the 
existence In som$ artfas of low educational standards all reinforce the 
tjalHor more remedial and more continuing *dueatiou/Non*forroal 
educative services of all kimisAwere never more needed than now. 

Thus we have to note that the clientele of continuing education con- 
sists not only of persons who have completed adtflt literacy courses, 
but also youth who have dropped out after acquiring literacy in 
primary schools. as well as those who have completed primary educa- 
tion but cannot continue to secondary schooling, It Is this perspective 
wlftttfcinakcs continuing education crlllcarfor harnessing in full the 
investments made in basic education. < 

Related problems which require emphasis here are (1) the large num- 
ber of new literates (whether from school or adult education) who 
relapse into illiteracy and (U) the lack of motivation for continued 
learning unless the literates find their new skills arc both necessary 
and useful. A literate ehvironment qrt</ continuing education oppor* 
tunnies are both prerequisites for sustained success - the creation 
and development of fully literate societies. 

It is the whole environment not simply policy for literacy which deter* 
mines motivation for learning. In the first place, the individual should 
feel that he needs to continue learning. Women whose spouses arc far 
away need to improve their literacy in order to cope alone or even to 
correspond with their spouses. Persons participating in skill training 
which requires a certain level of literacy feel impelled to attain that 
level. - 

Closely related to individual needs is the opportunity to continue 
learning. Now, for opportunity to be really accessible, mere avail- 
ability may not be enough - positive steps to secure participation are 
necessary. For example, a village library which contains books and 
periodicals of interest and is opened at the time when readers can be 
expected to have leisure, often remains unused by most of the vil- 
lagers because there is no habit of using it. On the other hand, if the 
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library worker vi*ih Itoijuw of ihe wmwniw reader* and draws their 
MicniioiMo something interesting mid (T willing w help if the new 
literate falters, Ihe library service is much more UVely to succeed. 

Need a* well ^opportunity can be naturally enhanced if there is the 
stimulus of «oclal and economic development, This is the third and 
perhaps ttje most important point, I earning and literacy cannot grow 
In ft tuiiititini situation, -The linkage of learning and development 
gives vitality, a dynamic potentiality.^ to both.** 6 

One of the most systematic attempts to provide a sound structure for 
adult continuing education is that of Tanzania. The Seminar had the 
benefit of a lengthy case »tudy of this programme and it U only pos« 
siblc to present a brief outline in thi* short Report, The case study 
elaborates four *ets of objectives for continuing education. These 
are: - 

Remedial courses to make good the deficiencies existing in primary 
schools and in adult literacy; «an alternative system of ... educa* 
tional advancement.** 

Continuing use of literacy skills in an increasingly literate environ- 
ment, Rural libraries, newspapers, radio programmes and cinema 
are here the chosen media, 

Application of literacy skills in functional programme* related to 
employment/ understanding national policies and improving lin- 
guistic ability in the national language (Swahili) and the second 
official language (English). 

ffonunuiuty development through programmes which promote: 
leadership; democratic and co-operative knowledge; Tanzaniari 
history and culture; political education; international understand- 
ing.- <C 1 

Literacy workers in Tanzania have the advantage of a well articulated 
political philosophy which includes firm Presidential support for 
adult education: Jo live is to learn and to learn is to try to Jjyc 
better. 1 * 7 Within this ideological framework, how arc the objectives 



6* . Anil Bordia, Paper on 'Co-operating for Post-Literacy*. 
7. Julius K. Nycrcrc, New Year Speech of 19*70. 
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offered abpv* put imo opftnliun? Tlw main operational iritfjumem* 
are; fMfnl newspapers, rural libraries correspondent* vowrw* (wtych 
have focu**ed on tracer training far UPE), folk Iteveloprovm 
Collies* inttruclluiwl radio and an \\\mM$t floW of teWteok* &M 
other reading material, These are not seen ft* separate activities bto 
essentially e^plementary to each other. 

Kural neypaper* were/initiated a* pan of the yNPSCfO/UNPI 1 
work orumred adult Hwacy pilot project. Subsequent!/ effoit* have 
Inren made by the Ministry of National Education "to *ee that rural 
newspaper* are est^liiheil>vr^^ To date there are seven *onal 
rural newspaper* whiTc^nt of |the>^iom and district* have already 
launched regional and district newspaper* through .,, writer*' work* 

i^p*,* 1 

Rural libraries are an important supplement to the rural newspaper* 
»nd also give opportunities both for the further development of 
language skills and for more systematic follow up reading. The aim 
is to provide a library for each of the 8,000 villages in Tanzania, 
Currently there are more than 3,000 libraries with approximately 400 
titles in each. The majority of libraries are situated In primary 
schools, a fact which emphasises another aspect of the country's/ 
education policy: the determination that each primary school shall 
become an educational resource for the whole community. 
Of course there arc problems. The organisation of a rural library 
service ami its maintenance is a much more formidable undertaking 
than instruction in basic iitcracy and numeracy through a mass cam.* 
paign. In the long run it may also be more expensive. Indeed, just as 
post primary schooling is always much more expensive per capita 
than more elementary work, this is also true of adult continuing 
education. Once again therefore wc have to emphasise the need for 
internal co-operation Trom all sectors of society. Success in continu- 
ing education would, as one Seminar member observed, w prpvokc an 
avalanche of work**, while" another observed that education beyond 
literacy „cannoi be a linear process.* 1 The whole of non-formal educa- 
lion must be seen as a part of continuing education. 



8. Z. J. Mnogolo, Paper on 1 Past -Literacy and Continuin* -Education*. 
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Ilk Iji^lUM* of 4du|t COfHMlUlHi edtMftlHHI m *po«| iHffj^y 4* H 

h wtttumft ^411^4 in tfti* vUMir*i N U mi* toil** ittCf*A*ifl* 
4it?m,km the UNI SCO Infinite or f'ducaiiua. TN tiuiituw ha* 
iMHdiaJ 4 *f is* of m4k* \* **rt*ci c^i<i#V*p<fi**^ 

|ii *$ltf al ^(cvtrU vtHifUf lev 1 he*e Mudltt fOCiU in |W»f UvdUf *»« 4dulf 

ucvs literate* ami l*4ve been u*ed dut in* m 4 *ei ie* of f*iU>wtf 

iifUtif4li04^i!Mimf» Ttl^ priMP* of Milling Imaiw Ultffe? 10 IHMI- 
formal education geucfall) ha* be^tm, 4mi \h*ft i* im,i>4*ii** 
4*afene*s of ihe oeedV* think mw« **i ioudy ajul mote pufpo**fu|ly 
about doing >o 

the difficulties the complesMea and aonte of |he,fe*4td* id (hi* kind 
of JiuUge ar<? iltu%tf«tcU by the I al\, tovrioprotai College pi a* 
gramme in Tanzania, 

I he I IK project *a* launched if* Tafuanu in 41 4 multi pufpo* 
adult education project aimed at masimiiiinj educ4tiona) impact in 
cvety district in order to r?ft*e the general level of economic 4Cti%i.ty 
white 41 live *ame tune creating 4 much rooir co-ordinated and mte* 
gt4trd approach 10 the training requirement* uf ihe village* 
Since I IK* are there to provide ne* ktumledjte and «MIb It? the Tift* 
/atiian people many have,*tatted running economic activities *h*ch 
are aimed at reducing ihcif running vmi*, Such project* include the 
establishment of canteen*, retail shops, vegetable andjiuit garden*, 
annual husbandry and other project*, 

., The main aim of the HK* project t* 10 train adulti from ihe villages 
vMih J he assurance that ihey will return to their village* after thett 
• training, t he training they get i* not intended to produce people *ho 
vkilt go to the towns to look for jobs after their training * 

v !hc I IX* curriculum include^ itgrtcuhure. nccounUtKy and technical 
science a% uell a* leadership and political cducaiion. And at thi% level 
there arc bound to be severe resource constraint*. Moreover, the 
VttCi and other exiutng programmes alone cannot satisfy the need* 
of all those primary school leavers seeking further education tn what- 
<^cr form tlm may be available, 



/ J Mptfgolo* op cu, 
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4h4 »upf*>H rut avluiuvwiutwiM* ip4av4Uoii t W it itwii ih* 
4cvc|opinciii mij^ovt ii| tttcia.y ttiil'h? hum irr^My fc||. J'1u? aim IUU>I 

littfaV* lOi tt*t*U>fWifHt ****** iilffa>y fa* frU*lf*li*MI 

for voitimuif^ tviav<*Uim t*ytm4 lurta**- Bu« itave aill i^jum* 

.""IE? 

4v1t»N tOtitiiUtfJig r4uv4tU*fi is alt oxnUat tOJiiptHKItl ill pi4ilfliftjg tlH 
(iUfKy; iHrtr mini diW iv* 0|¥*tfKUttl fcittt Offlcf MVfUfal pfo- 
gtainmo, U*tf i^uiUfvri t£ijuUt4 aff nitaUttUa), M U at this Uag£ 
fcht'ti tljftlit tUrf&v) tKVumo Muni *.u»« -rffrvtifcjN aid gfttl 4c^tl^|W^til 
agftHtct tttaulij l*t rt* VtMHCMmj »Wtf *M* afca of *i>*k ** UtC) 

wiih bail* htcfac* pu»gf*mmr»- 



What Cut* II* mm Now? 



Uliie***:* f h* ***** |*kkH» ftft IN tt*iM**l *UJ *#4 iMUKMft 

uy f«*J«v«? <m*4 eiimiMt* tii*w*«->* m*ai%Uii the ^njiiHi **f <h* Ut****> 
iimp**$ n» t^^Uai^ t***4*4 «**4 ti**im£ 

tfc* fcvM*#i #f*4 hiiiftin fr**H*lv*% l«* *W*M1 tk* Mtf***> *M*4 I****- 

InMul Aiwj 4ctrk>i«iif-|t! fffatV U lhi*» fifil #80 rtttffiUaih a 

H4fk>liAj imp*!**!**, *rt4 €l»-4>fttt*lti*A fiO«i irvitf*t*lk)nal *ttult«* 



t)f OUf UlwtuUtHU^fi ill be Jauml i4ca* aftJ ' tnrfhodi 4 iiltts affcj 
4|Watl*W *hfch <*ft N *4ap*c4 by wylMlKr country tu fti 

do^n the literacy n**4 Thu u imearra *he*e te^uma) c*$*mi$(i<>m 
like the Africa** A4uJt I JtH^ium AtMXtfttkHt* tKe Caribbean Ccnwtal 
i%n Adult tuLucdlian, the "Arab Luetic) at*4 Adult F4w<a»Uhi 
OrfcamutHn* or the Cent to Kei»*>nal 4e L4vK*u<>fl 4e A4altw>* > AIU- 
beti/acidn t ufWumat |>*ia Arttffka I aUita are *o %^U> important: 
off amutiom *hkh often jgci left out Of »impl> fc>ff«ieft *Hen bi* 
lateral *i4 affccmctu* a*c negotiated 







- What all this activity means is that the South itself has already ac- 
quired and utilised most of the understanding, knowledge and skills 
necessary to promote successful literacy work. There is certainly still, 
a place for North-South co-operation, but the South-South dimension k 
must now be given increasing emphasis, 




/Even here it is certainlj/nQt a question of transferring successful 
models from one country to another; as wejiave see^i, national policy 
1 set in particular contexts gives far too much diversity for that. More- 
over, it is probably in the, more technical aspects of literacy pro- 
grammes whereCthere is the most scope to apply the lessons of inter- 
national experience rather than in respect of philosophy,* objectives 
' and organisation. . 

Common methodological questions for which appropriate solutions 
-have to be found cm any serious literacy programmes include tech- 
niques of teaching the mechanics of the literacy skills, choice of a lan- 
guage in multilingual situations, recruitment and training of person- 
nel and the production of instructional materials. The cumulative 



body of knowledge in all of these areas should be the starting point 
for decision-making. 

The SouthVcxpertise is usually based«on good field experience. This 
expertise may foe available next door in the neighbouring country, in 
the form of personal expertise or interesting innovative approaches. 
Closer contacts among adult educators in third world countries will 
enable them to assist j&ck other more effectively ir> training efforts 
through the exchange of personnel afid materials asAveil as by invitirJg 
participants from neighbouring^™ especially from smaller countries 
(who cannot afforcj major training institutions) to take part in on- 
going activities. 



UNESCO Regional Offices and/or Regional Associations such as the 
Asian South-Pacific Bureau of Adult Education, together with the 
other regional bodies mentioned above, should assume the task of a^ 
clearing-house on training; this would collect information on: ex- 
perienced trainers in the region, planned or ongoing training activities 
and the training materials available. 

It is in the recruitment and training of personneu^andin\he produc- 
tion of reading*materials where there is probably ffl^nost scope for 
, a transfer of techniques and ideas betweeri one country and another. 
The most important common issues are: re-orientating primary teach-^, 
ers to deal with adult learners, preparing volunteer instructors for 
their roles and training appropriate to people who will perform the 
management, planning andyevaluation functions. In these areas the 
work of DSE in multi-national training for instructors, and the 
related work of HEP an/ UNESCO and of UNICEF provided a 
focus for debate in the Seminar. 

The DSE model of co-operation involves assistance to literacy work- 
ers by organising both international seminars and national.training 
workshops; in this case in eastern and southern Africa. Working in 
-partnership with national and international institutions, there has 
been a substantial iiiput to the development of training materials. 

Participants in these activities have themselves identified the areas 
where there is a continuing need for co-operation in training. These 
are as follows: - ■ ^ 
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organisation unci planning, especially of large scale programmes; 
curriculum development where basic literacy is linked to a func- 
tional content in agriculture, health, nutrition and other produc- 
tive work; 

production of reading materials, including newspapers, pamphlets 
and books designed to foster a literate environment; 
production of distance teaching materials, especially for in-service 
tcache^; training; » 

innovative communication methods like rural radio; and 
evaluation and monitoring of existing literacy programmes. 

It is suggested that the priority group for this type of training should 
be middle level workers like administrators, trainers of trainers and 
programme specialists involved in day-to-day planning, organisation, 
materials production and so on. In general 'middle level' personnel 
will exert a multiplier effect as well as being practitioners. In t«| a y 
international co-operation in training will reach to every leff^h a 
programme." 

Lack of information about training opportunities ~ v .as wi^good 
practice of all kinds - is a barrier to the further development of 
national programmes. The establishment of regional clearinghouses 
and direct contacts among experts and institutions would facilitate 
considerably the flow of information, strengthen co-operation, and 
contribute to the economic use of scarce re S/ ources^uch viiseful in- 
formation which does exist remains knowi^to j£^fe\\r people. 
Though the writing of reports is a habiunf ill bureaucracies, these 
reports rather frequently disappear in files. In its Draft Medium Term 
Plan 1984-1985 (22 C 5), UNESCO invites organisations, institutions, 
foundations, etc. to co-operate in training, especially in the field of 
literacy. To this end we need more efficient dissemination of ex- 
perience. 

While international .organisations or foundations may have, with 
good reasons, their own training policies and plans, assistance to 



li Josef MUller. Paper on 'Co-operation and Training'. 
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third world countries in organising their own training activities on a 
^regional or national basis, becomes more and more important. This 
meai^s the institution of genuine co-operative training programmes 
with and through local professionals themselves. Specialists who £rc 
sent to help should be persons who arc grounded in knowledge .and 
experienced in a special area. Moreover they should be willing to fill 
gaps in local efforts. Such gap filling eari'bc extremely helpful, and 
can make better use of available personal and material resources than 
ambitious 'own* programmes run from a European or North Ameri- 
can capital or university campus. 

A more specialist approach to training has been adopted by HEP with 
its concern for improving local level administration in national pro- 
grammes. AUraining , network of local participants in five countries 
pf north-east and east Africa has been established. Through sub- 
regional workshops and participation in national training programmes 
there is continuing development of training methodologies in this cru- 
cial aspect of planning for literacy. A further sub-regional workshop 
in 1984 will help: 

finalise a basic document on training methodologies; 

establish systems of lgcal level training; 

disseminate results to other regions and sub-regions; i 
stimulate research in the support of training. 

Research was also considered in relation to training as a whole. This 
is essential for all countries, but it must be linked very closely to prac- 
tice. Above all it must give literacy workers at eveVy 'level the con- 
fidence to act. Probably the best way of achieving this is if they, 
together with the learners, participate in the creation of knowledge. 
Participatory arid action research are likely to be important parts of 
any research programme. The Participatory Research network estab- 
lished by ICAE is a significant international resource in this area of 
work. ^ 

An example of North-South and South-South co-operation in adult 
education research comes from a UK government sponsored project 
into degree level training for adult educators. Here a research team 
from five countries (Ghana, Kenya, Sierra Leone, Tanzanja^andJlJK)-. 
is jointly evaluating training courses in all five countries. 
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Training, and research arc just the ureas where regional co-operation 
could beunost useful. And yet regional organisations often have no 
funds for things like sending the local trained expert to a neighbour- 
ing country. International agencies are often criticised for being in- 
sensitive to local needs. Indeed, any co-operative work has to be 
based on individual country requirements. A regional organisation, 
with close contacts with its •constituents 1 has more chance of being 
sufficiently sensitive than a more remote body. Qn this, and on, the 
more general issues, Malcolm Adiseshiah writes: * 

The more general form of co-operation which will assist all the devel- 
oping countries, particularly the 59 countries who, according to 
UNESCO, have more than 50 per cent of their population as illiter- 
ates, is the programme of documentation;' exchanges of information, 
ideas and techniques which tl;e international organisations ... can and 
should provide. I have taken the existence of 50 per ; ceint of the popu- 
lation of a country being illiterate as the cut off j&intwhert assistance 
and co-operation are urgently needed. Because empirical studies show 
that when a country reaches for its population 58 per cent of literacy, 
it has crossed the threshold for attaining literacy of its entire popula- 
tion very largely on its own momentum ... 

The three international organisations which have the responsibility to 
provide the intellectual infrastructure in this programme of co-opera- 
tion for literacy, namely, dAcumentafibn, seminars arid symposia, and 
publications, are UNESCOAIIEP and ICAE and its regional groups 
- Asian and South Pacifi&Bureau of Adult Education, African 
Adult Education Association.Varibbean Association of Adult Edu- 
cation an9 Latin American Association of Adult Education ... 
The reasons for placing the nuhor and original responsibility on the 
three organisations are many-sided. First there is the intellectual fac- 
tor. Primarily and obviously these three agencies are the competent 
agencies in the field of education and adult education. In the case of 
UNESCO, apart from its constitutional educational mandate, its ex* 
pertise in the area of adult literacy &oks back to the second session of 
its general conference in 1947 in Mexico when it decided to launch the 
• Pilot literacy project in Marbial, Haiti, and has over three decades 
developed an impressive programme of documentation, a network of 
training centres, work-oriented literacy projects, conferences and 
seminars and publications including a journal and newsletter ... 
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ICAE us the specialised mtult education organisation and its four 
regional associations have not only run the only two international 
professional conferences in adult education, organised seminars and 
training programmes in Asia, Africa and Latin America, it has also 
entered the field of helping to develop the overall strategy for adult * 
literacy for the countries concerned. ICAE has set up an international 
literacy committee which has proposed a global programme of literacy 
for all by 2000 AD, and which has been endorsed by the Council. 
Thus the intellectual Infrastructure for literacy co-operation belongs to 
these three agencies and others, who wish to, can help them with funds 
and personnel ... 

,.. these organisations' membership being universal, they arc the only 
means of bringing together the industrialised countries with their 
resources, educational experience and expertise and the developing 
countries who face problems of illiteracy in varying degrees, on a 
footing of equality and understanding ... 

The intellectual infrastructure support that the three international 
organisations and LCAE's regional organisations can give to countries 
must take account, of their differing achievements - with Latin 
America having crossed the literacy threshold, Asia facing massive 
quantitative problems, rind Africa a heavy percentage of illiterates. 
The documentation need? of these tljree groups* of countries are dif- 
ferent, as are thcyrplannihg needs, training modes, and the evaluation 
of their ongoing programme. The international organisations can 
assdire a judicious mix of tliese various activities for the three groups 
o? countries ... \ 

The industrialised countries' \governments and foundations can thus 
play an important role in this\ programme of co-operation in literacy 
by funding the literacy programmes proposed to be run by HEP and 
ICAE 

What is needed is^fa) a long-term (10-20 years) financial commitment 
by the industrialised countries including the socialist countries, so that 
the agencies responsible for literacy in the developing countries can 
plan their intellectual infrastructural activities on a rational and con- 
tinuing basis and consciously aim at attaining their goal of literacy for 
all their citizens by 2000 AD; ... 

... (b) all the industrialised countries - and not only a 
few, notably Canada, Federal Republic of Germany and Sweden - 




should participate in this funding of the two international organlsa- 
lions HEP and ICAE and the regional bodies In their literacy support 
programmes. This would also be the most effective way of sensitising 
the people of the Industrialised countries to the need and Imperative 
of co-operation for literacy. 11 
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The Meaning of Co-operation 

Throughout this Report there have emerged a number of themes 
related to co-operation: the primacy of national wilt and purpose; 
internal co-operation betw<yn different basic services; the nec;d for 
South-South as well as North-South co-operation, and the recogni- 
tion of common interests in literacy which e&end beyond Ideological 
or political differences. * 

The latter point is certainly worth emphasising again. The Seminar 
placed much weight on an increasingly important role for regional 
organisations - as clearing houses for information, as resource 
centres, as organisers of training, as facilitators for the exchange of 
personnel and as catalysts in creating acclimate of urgency for litera- 
cy. National will and national purposes are bound to vary enormous- 
ly. What must not be forgotten is a common determination to succeed 
in the struggle for literacy as part of the struggle for development and 
change. At the heart of this struggle lies a belief in improving the 
quality of life for all mankind. 

In its discussions on co-operfetion tM^teminar accepted the following 
principles: ; " «/ 

international efforts should supplement national efforts 
, a commitment to literacy niust be made without impeding external 
conditions • 

'assistance 4 should be on the basis of equal partnership. 

As onediscussiqn~group expressed it: 

M Assistance should not be a disabling mechanism, but should lead 
to local person-power, expertise and self-reliance," 

Now of course this last comment recognises that assistance can be a 
disabling mechanism; and it is vitally important to face up to this 
danger. As a participant from Zimbabwe forcefully expressed it, 
disablement happens if the partnership is one of 'horse and rider'; 
this would be a 'mischievous partnership 1 and one which would tend 
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to stifle local Initiative and commitment m well a* national sover*, 
ciguty, 

A similar comment came front Botswana. There the adult literacy 
programme is supr^r^M»y4our external agencies, each with differ* 
ent reporting systems ami reflecting different policy priorities deter* 
mined within four different governments. The progression from 
•development assistance 1 In the 1960s to 'development co-operatttm* 
through 'dialogue 1 is in practice very difficult, It was necessary to*& 
the question- „has the recession led us to revert to "assistance 1 ?* 4 
Related to these views from* the South was a Canadian plea for tol* 
crance. Development agencies also had to create a 'climate of urgen- 
cy' within their own countries, Unemployment and Inflation In the 
industrialised world made It much more difficult to convince their 
own populations of the Importance of this kind of co-operation. 
Development education at home is an essential component <if external 
co-operation. Moreover, even when the primacy of national will and 
purpose was accepted, there was often a shortage of 'good ready- 
made projects 1 with which the external agencies could, co-operate. ( 

In this delicate area of international relations and international under- 
standing,- five problem areas were identified: project identification 
and formulation, co-operation amongst NGOs, the selection and use 
of consultants, evaluation and monitoring; conflicting reporting 

system?. 

In project identification and formulation, there continued to be a 
tendency to impose external principles, objectives and conditions. 
While projects must arise as a result of cooperative effort, the 
ultimate decision on aims and strategy should rest with the initiating 
country. H Uteracy is a thread which has to be wound on many cores. 44 
And these development cores - in the economy or in basic services 
- lie at the heart of each country's independent political programme. 
These programmes should not be distorted brexternal influence 
policy fprmation. Nevertheless, unless developing countries them- 
selves are clear about priorities and programmes, the ideal of 'dia- 
logue 4 P ul forward is unlikely to be realised. 

> - 
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The quettion of c« oriliiiaiititf the work of NCiOs was raised b^ a 
number of speaker*, In the Caribbean, far example, there are si* 
NtlQseoncerned in some way with adult education, And it is a fairly 
recent phenomenon that agencies without a ceo*raij remit for adult 
education have naw moved into this field; e,g : w&nen'i organisa- 
tions, tradj union* and the media, Additionally, an active NGO may 
bypass government coordinating machinery, both in dealing with 
local operational units and when tatting to international development 
agenda*; V 

Such entreprcwcurshlp may bring rapid *hort»tcrm benefits, but it can 
also create problems, Programmes may compete wastefully; there 
may be little integration with overall development planning; even 
Success* may be accompanied by an inability to duplicate or expand 
the programme on a wider scale, Aid in this situation may be dis- 
abling simply because it inhibits the creation of strong indigenous 
institutions through the isolation of small technical assistance pro- 
grammes however well conceived liuhcmsclvcs. U was suggested that 
NGOs - and their external contacts - must be sensitive to these 
implications. 

The selection and use of consultants gave rise to much comment. In 
particular, participants were concerned about the following issues: - 

The demand by foreign agencies that consultants must be of a 
certain national origin* 

Selection of consultants without prior consultation with the 're- 
ceiving' country. 

Terms of contract which regard the consultant as an employee of 
the external agency alone. 

Procedures which prohibit or inhibit the sharing of the consul- 
tant's report with programme staff. 

Resistance 7 by third world as well as industrialised countries - 
to the use Qf consultants from developing countries. 

The Seminar agreed that such practices should be reconsidered. Con- 
sultants (jp the casp of bilateral arrangements) should be regarded as 
being employed jointly by both parties and this should also apply to 
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terms of refemu* and w selevtUm If r^gipiwl ofganfcaUon* were 
further sueiigihened, fhU would fatililfde lire recfwtmwnt and use of 
consultants from.neighbouring and other developing eouniriw, Final, 
ly, the toiwulwnfs report should b<? fully shared and discussed with 
both policy and programme staff, preferably prior to formal 
submission It was noted that this practice is already being adopted 
by U.N, agencies, 

Monitoring and evaluation are perhaps the most sensitive areas of all, 
Any development agency must certainly he satisfied that to money is 
well sjkiU in teims of agreed priorities; ana it will therefore need 10 
assess outcomes, gather information on weaknesses and strengths and 
make judgments about the effectiveness or its involvement. At the 
same time this process should certainly not involve direct project 
kiiper vision or control. 

The reporting requirements of different agencies were referred to on 
. a number of occasions. Reporting and monitoring there must be; and 
in the interests of all. Hut there was a need to try to overcome present 
confusion and waste of effort. Could there not be a simplified and 
unified reporting system agreed for all development agencies, whether 
national or international? It was suggested that such a system Is 
ahcady in existence for UN/UNPP agencies and is used by others in , 
receipt or UN grants. The possibility of its adaptation and use by 
others should be explored., 

Co-operation at any level requires mutual respect and mutual under- 
standing. Largely because of adverse economic trends there is now a 
crisis in co-operation .for development and a tack of congruence in 
policy objectives. And although this was a Seminar about literacy, if 
that priority isjsct in the more general context - as we have tried to 
do - then the conclusions about co-operation have much more 
general validity and application. 

When there is a shrinkage or resources ror aid. it is often the basic 
social services which arc the first to surrer. We have already expressed 
our belief that this may well be a mistaken approach, even when 
strictly cconomic"or financial criteria are applied. The 'magic mo- 
ment' ror development is often the same as that ror literacy. Literacy 
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doe* rial cau*e development but it doe* enable the learner to take a 
mote nciiv^ rota 

When r^uw< are icarce we muit al*o think of new way* in which 
ih^y can be mobilised, AM for development can be supplemented in 
wayi which lap new re*our ce* and new emhuti&tms. An example wa* 
given 10 the Seminar 9f the Norwegian Secondary School Pupil* A*' 
*oeiation which rai*ed around I W),000 dollar* for a literacy campaign 
in Zambia, The money was railed, not a* a charity action, tmt by 
offering pupil labour to the eompmity, Thousand* of pupil* were 
given a day off *ehoo| on eontfition they drfl *ome useful job and 
remitted their day 1 * earning! tcNt£e project, IkiUic* the financial 
contribution, *ueh projects Help to educate the world'* literale locte* 
tie* about those who are not, f 

Within the developing world it I* more than ever urgent to pay c*pe* 
ctal attention to the moit fragile economies and societies. These are 
mostly those clarified a* LDCi, but alio include* some other eoun* 
trie* emerging from internal upheaval It U here that the foreign 
exchange constraint* are most severely felt and where some of the 
direct cottt - e*g* fad. paper, ink - may need to be externally 
financed, It may well be that even the most willing and able govern- 
ment* will not be able to initiate any new developments unlcs* a 
major part of both the domestic and foreign exchange com are met. 

The Seminar was unusual in a number of respect*; ~ 

Senior personnel from the third world were able to meet together 
to exchange information and ideas. 

The third world met in free discussion with a number of devel- 
opment/donor agencies - the first meeting on literacy ever con- 
vened of this kind. 

There was new emphasis on South-South and other regional 
efforts, especially in research, training and the exchange of ideas. 
There was renewed commitment to the urgency of literacy. 

It is this last point with which we must conclude and which wc must 
continue to emphasise, Without that commitment* without a renewed 
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Partkipatift* CHii»U4«iaw and Cutmtrte* 

A* huef national, tniersttvernroemal and 
Nan 'CHwrritmrnial Agentie* 

Afru4fl Adult futucation A^viauo** 

Centra H*f 4* £dtK*ria<i 4<? Adulto* > Airato*«*tai* 

pail A*n*iU4 t atina 
Immuikma) ititfuufe ttf t!4u«*Haa*t PUfimtii' 
iMwruutmat t #t*mif Offke 

UNESCO Iniutui* far Elation 
UNICtJ 

IfHtfnatitw&i Readm* Aiukwuoa 

B, Developmental and Adult Educational Agendo 
from OECD Count riti 

Carudufl International l>^di>jfMnc«rA4ai<> 

Canadian Oraaniuufcw for Development through Education 

I *4erat Miniury for tktmofuk Coopct at ion (HMZ) 
Get nuii Aduti liducauon Atuxuuon (OVV) 
German AfetKy for Technical Cooperation (GT2) 
Suit MinUtry for Education, iWftm (We*t) 

Miniittrc de* Relation* II*t*tieurei. Setvke dc Cooperation 
et de Dtveloppcmcnt, France 

The Briiith Council 

Non*e*un Agency for International Development 
S*edUh International Development Authority 
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G, Third World Countries 

J Africa 

Botswana i 
Ethiopia \ 
Guinea Bissau 
Kenya 
Malawi 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 
Tanzania 
mbia 
imbabwe 

>- 

Asia 

People's Republic of China 

India 

Pakistan 

Syria * 
Thailand B 

Latin America 
Mexico 
-Nicaragua^ 
Peru 




West Indies 
Barbados 
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